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FOREWORD 


N the southwest today, the Ford covers from dawn to dusk thi’ 
blazing miles that were a week’s weary, hazardous journey for thi 
covered wagon or the horseman. Alfalfa waves green over thi§ 
&raves of Billy the Kid, Long Tom O’Phalliard and their like. Tho 
descendants of Victorio, Nana and Geronimo till rich mountain farms) 
running the furrows wide across the war-trails of their fathers. Thi! 
“desert” is covered with cotton, alfalfa and orchards, where Sergean’)| 
Jim Gillett led his rangers across Shining, shifting sand. One migh’| 
say that gone is The Spirit of the West. Yet— 


A prosaic red brick building in El Paso houses the factory ot) 
John Hicks and Ben Hayward, who engage in the more or less hum:) 
drum occupation of clothing manufacture. Into the office, from the) 
workroom, comes the hum of racing machines. Out there, all is order< 
ly production. The factory might be on New York’s Hast Side—except/| 
perhaps, for its light, airy cheerfulness. 


But in the office, one’s eyes lift from dictaphones and typewriters 
and filing cabinets to the walls. Then—something of the spirit of 
this “Rodeo Outdoors Clothes” business is made clear. One sees howl 
efficient, modern methods can be allied with romance. i 


ing Pueblos at work or play; the dust-wreathed slide and tussle of the) 
bulldogger; world’s champion ropers and cowgirls. 


Romance, then, which one has just banished from the modern west,’ 
comes slipping in again. For these are pictures of the southwest and’ 
of today. Romance, one sees, may have changed somewhat her face, | 
but any who will look sympathetically at this wide, still wild, border’ 
region about El Paso, will see that romance is with us still. ] 


One of her many phases is termed “The Spirit of the West”. An! 
elastic term, this, capable of many interpretations and expressed in} 
many ways. In the Rodeo factory, for instance, it finds expression'] 
in the making of clothes for the every outdoor need of men and wo-j 


This view, to my mind, is not in the least far-fetched. In various’ 
varts of the west, saddlemakers and bootmakers have become famous} 
for their handiwork, their sole advertising being the recommendations} 


For myself, I am grateful to John Hicks for affording me the 
pportunity to give some real westerners another public appearance. 
s a westerner—if one of the generation after that of most of the 
‘gures who appear in this little book—I have always owned a very 
iatural interest and pride in the history of this western country and, 


| trust, have acquired some ability to understand the oldtimers. 


' Some of them I have known personally; others I have had to study 
‘rom the books and from the accounts of the oldtimers who did know 
‘nem. But, with all of them, I feel that I have some familiarity and 
/ hope that both sympathy and a measure of understanding are mir- 
jored in the sketches that follow. 


Wap See ce 


First Sergeant James B. Gillett, Company ‘‘A’’, Texas Rangers 
Taken at Austin, Texas, in 1879 


“JIM” GILLETT 


FRONTIERSMAN — COWBOY — TEXAS RANGER 
CITY MARSHAL OF EL PASO 


HE rangers’ camp was on the North Llano—half a dozen tents hous- 

ing N. O. Reynolds’ “H’ Company of the Frontier Battalion. It 
a) was nearing mid-January and the month, in this year of ’78, was a 
| cold one. But Reynolds’ powerful six feet were evidently too heated by 
/inner fires to let him heed Kimble County frost. 


“By George, seh!’ he was protesting to First Sergeant Nevill. “I’m 
(damned if I see how four crack rangers—out of ‘EK’ Company, too!— 
‘could let that dam’ Dick Dublin ride right over ’em, then lope off!” 


He tugged furiously at his blond mustache. Picked men only were 
in “E’”’ Company, given to Reynolds the previous September to gather 
‘in the assorted criminals who had been making Kimble County their 
‘refuge, finding security in its tangled wildernesses of pecan, cedar 
(and mesquite. Dell Dublin, Dick’s brother and, like him, a murderer, 
‘had been taken a few days before, but Dick defied the rangers. 


Sergeant Nevill had just returned from recovery of some stolen 
‘San Angelo cattle. Dick Dublin, riding unsuspectingly down upon 
Nevill’s detachment, had jumped his horse into a cedar-brake and got 
clean away. It was a really miraculous escape. 
“Send me Corporal Gillett!’’ cried Reynolds impatiently. 
Presently, up to Reynolds’ tent came a lithe ranger of twenty-one, 
walking awkwardly in high-heeled punchers’ boots. Jim Gillett had 
been a ranger for more than thirty months and before enlistment he 
had punched cows in Kimble and Menard Counties. Reynolds—with 
/ whom he had served when both were privates—knew him for a ranger 
' fearless, dependable, educated, above the average. 
“Jim,’’ grunted Reynolds, “I want you to take a scout and see if 
» you can’t light a fire under Dick Dublin. You Know him and if any- 
body can put the cuffs on him, you can.” 
“Any particular instructions?’ Gillett’s tone was properly expres- 
| sionless. 
“Nary one! You know this country better than I ever will and I 
rely on your judgment as I would on mine. If you run into him—put 
‘salt on his tail!” 


HE seven-man “‘scout’’ was in the saddle at dawn, a couple of little 
bronco mules trailing with camp-gear. The two Banisters, John 
and Will, had punched cattle with Gillett when all were in their 
'*teens. Now they pushed up alongside the corporal, after a half-mile 
' of jogging, to inquire the purpose of the scout. Will Banister whistled 
'liquidly at the reply, pushed back his Stetson and grinned. 

“Dick, he’s tellin’ folks how he aims to quirt me an’ you an’ John, 
soon’s he sees us. I reckon he figgers we ain’t growed none since he 
knowed us.’ 

Gillett was heading for the Potter Ranch on Pack Saddle Creek. 
Old Man Potter and his two grown sons were old friends of the Dublin 
‘clan. Moving with the skill of much experience, the rangers per- 
formed that evolution termed expressively ‘‘rounding up the ranch’. 
' But when they closed in from four sides upon the one-room cabin, it 
was empty. 

The next possibility was an old stock-pen far beyond any settle- 
ment. But this, too, was a blank. They turned back, having been out 
two days, heading for Potters’ again. They were within a mile of it 
by sundown of the fourth day out. <At Gillett’s order, they swung 
down and each man unsaddled his horse. John Banister and Dave 
Ligon remained with the animals, while Gillett, with Will Banister, 
Tom Gillespie and Ben Carter, slipped toward the house. 
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They halted in the creek-bed and saw a rider go past, a dim figure} 
in the brush. Fifty yards beyond was the cabin and before it nov 


“Now, make a run for it!” Gillett whispered tensely. “We want tol 
interview that fellow who just rode up. But you'll have to streak) 
across the open space!” 


They were hardly over the bank when Old Man Potter yelled shrilly#} 
“Hightail it, Dick! Yere comes the dam’ rangers! Rattle yo’ hocks, 
yo? 


boy 


Around the wagon burst Dick Dublin, a pig, dark-faced many) 
Gillett had hunted cattle with him. He knew that Dublin boasted tnat 
he would never surrender. 


Dublin had no time to unhitch his horse; he leaped into the brus «| 
Gillett shouted an order to surrender, punctuating it with a Winches=-| 
ter-bullet. Dublin only ran the faster, with (tillett after him. He saww 
Dublin sprinting up a ravine; stopped and drew a head on his back 
again commanded him to halt. The fugitive’s hand flashed beneath) 
his coat; Gillett fired and with the vicious crack of the carbine, Dublin 
crashed flat upon his face. 


When the others ran up, Gillett was bending over Dublin, observ 
ing the odd course of his bullet. Dublin had been rumninz bent over 
and the .44 ball, striking in the small of his back, had passed out reag 
the right collar-bone, killing the murderer instantly. 


“Hell, Jim!’ remarked Ben Carter dolefully. “Why'nt you shoot | 


him in the laigs? That seven hundred dollars was for his arrest an 
conviction!” 


Y mid-February of ’78, much to the surprise of Kimble and Menard 
Counties, five prisoners of note were ready to be taken to Austin, 
But Starke Reynolds, wanted for horse-theft and assault to kill, | 

was still annoyingly at large. So the start to Austin, with the 
chained prisoners in a wagon, was made without the man Lieutenant} 
Reynolds particularly desired to capture. 


On the Junction City and Mason Road, they almost ran into Starke}. 
He tossed down the sack of flour from his saddle, whirled his prett 
brown pony and raced for the Llano bottoms three miles away. Fo | 
a mile and a half it was as fast a race as ranger ever ran, with Starke) 
untouched by Lieutenant Reynolds’ bullets. Gillett took the lead fro 
his commander. The others had all been distenced. 


: “Get him, Gillett! Stop him or kill him!” Reynolds roared furious- 
Ve 
The Llano bottoms were just ahead now, the brush was denser. 
Within three hundred yards, the ranger and the horse-theif were) 
alone. Starke sprang off his pony and leveled a rifle at the lone 
pursuer: 
“Stop that pony! Stop, or Ill kill you!” he yelled. 
But _Gillett’s horse had too much way on. Straight at Starke he}, 


snarled at Gillett. “I wisht he’d busted all four o’ his laigs off, right. 
up to the shoulders. Hadn’t been for you, I’d have got off.” 

“The last of the old brier-breakers!” grinned Lieutenant Reynolds, 
Pet ee supervising Starke’s chaining in the wagon. “We can high- 
tail it, now.” 


N June of ’75, when Jim Gillett, a lean, adventurous cowboy of nine-- 
l teen, joined the rangers, their principal duty was the destruction 
of marauding Comanches, Lipans, Kickapoos. By "77, the Indians 
had been pretty well pushed back, so the rangers’ chief work became 
the capture of “bad men” whom local peace officers left discreetly alone. 
This hard, dangerous duty was a veritable training school from 
which the young ranger graduated into the ranks of sheriff and city 
marshal. If Jim Gillett regarded the guarding, capturing, or killing, 
of a notorious desperado as no more than part of a day’s work, still, 
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it was experience that later helped to make him one of the most ef- 
licient city marshals the southwest ever knew. There is room here 
jor no more than a tithe ef his adventures while in the rangers. 


In the summer of ’77, Reynolds’ company was detailed as escort 
or John Wesley Hardin. This desperado, most noted of Texas’ killers, 
had been captured in Florida and returned to Austin. He was to go 
o Comanche to stand trial for the murder of Charley Webb, a deputy 
Iheriff. Jim Gillett was one of the outlaw’s personal guards and 
hough, to escape, Hardin was both willing and anxious to add several 
-illings to his vaunted list of forty-odd, the lean, grim young ranger 
kept him safely. 

. In July of ’78, Gillett was with Lieutenant Reynolds at Round Rock 
Ind so “in at the death’ of Sam Bass, the train-robber. In the fall, 
agee”’ Company went into camp on the Dowdy Ranch in Kerr County, 
hpon which marauding Lipans and Kickapoos had just murdered three 
roung girls and a small boy. 

Barly in ’79, “Mage” Reynolds resigned and Gillett looked about 
‘§jor action. At twenty-three, four years of varied, arduous and danger- 
agpus duty lay behind him; service with the three captains most famous 
jn ranger history—D. W. Roberts, Neal Coldwell and Reynolds the In- 
jrepid. He was second Sergeant, now; rated as one of the most ef- 
yicient non-com’s in the service and headed for a commission. He 
Bose Lieutenant Baylor’s ‘“C’’ Company, ordered to duty in El Paso 
Sounty. 


N ’79, most of the seven hundred and fifty miles between San Antonio 
and El Paso lay in dangerous Indian country, where fatalities 
) among travelers were the order of the day. In early August, Baylor’s 
ibarty started. Mrs. Baylor, her two small daughters and a sister, 
Iitccompanied the ranger detachment, which consisted of First Sergeant 
Millett and five privates. They pulled into Ysleta, the little town 


twelve miles below El Paso, after forty-two uneventful days. 

“Cc” Company was to police a wide and sparsely settled country. 
(hey must contend not only with roaming savages and “bad men” both 
Mexican and white, but with a pro-Mexican, anti-American sentiment 
lamong the general population. And just across the Rio Grande lay 


panctuary for criminals. It was hard duty. 


heirs to get some sugar, salt and bean sacks from a camp of Mexican 


lceeded exactly as they would have gone about getting a bearskin— 
ithe live bear being inside of it. 

At the Indians’ first volley, the Mexicans gave one great, enthu- 
@siastic yell, all together; then each man yelled for himself in the man- 
Iner peculiar to his individuality and removed into the tall grass. Like 
(Mark Twain’s lady of the earthquake, they were persons easily dis- 
igusted with foolishness. They went away from there. 

When each of the Mexicans had reported all the others slain, Bay- 
lor, with Sergeant Gillett and nine rangers, followed the Apaches’ 
Itrail down-river and at Guadalupe crossed over to follow it in com- 
Ipany with Mexican volunteers. In the Canon del Moranos, that black, 
lforbidding passage in the Sierras Bentanos, the Indians holed up and 
jrangers and Mexicans charged their position. 

Gillett, leading. the rangers in a mad dash uphill, leaped to the 
Itop of a boulder. A six-foot Apache, with face attractively decorated 
lin blues and crimsons, fired almost point blank at him. The bullet 
missed and Gillett turned to warn the others. But something like 
intuition comes to the dullest at such moments—each ranger was al- 
ready resting himself behind a boulder. 

| Again the Apache fired. The bullet tore away Gillett’s hatbrim 
land he jerked up his carbine. The Indian whirled sideway and the 


1.44, catching him above the hip, snapped his spine. 


LL day long the battle continued. The Mexican contingent sent 
another Apache hurrying into the Land of Many Sleeps, after 
} Gillett’s victim. The Apaches killed Second Sergeant Swilling’s 
hwhite horse. At which the sergeant cursed mournfully, forecasting 
lk in high-heeled boots, while the rangers sympathized: 


“Cheer up, Sarge! Mebbe y’ all won’t need a hawss, come evenin’!”’ 


aan 
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At last, it was decided that the Indians could be dislodged only, 
with too great loss of life and Mexicans and rangers withdrew, their§ 
only casualty Swilling’s horse. 


Gillett, as Baylor’s right hand, became a busy man. Old Victorio,} 
Napoleon of the Apaches, deserted the Mescalero Reservation in New! 
Mexico to raid into Chihuahua. Twice “C’? Company cooperated with® 
the Mexicans in his pursuit, but having turned back toward Texas, 
missed the final battle, in which General Terrazas corraled the Apaches,’ 
by two days. b | 


RANGER strolls into headquarters with a prisoner. Both, belike,§ 
are dripping wet. Thoughtfully, the ranger’s captain regards 
the pair, while the ranger, staring just over and to the left of his) , 
commander’s shoulder, reports gently: 


“Captured while tryin’ to cross the Rio Grande into Mexico.” 


“No such thing!” roars the indignant prisoner. “I was in Ol1d® 
Mexico—.”’ 


h Shut up!” the ranger bellows. ‘What d@’yuh know about geogra-@# 
phy! 

Jim Gillett had this ancientest of ranger stories to tell, in April of 
*81: Up in Socorro, New Mexico, the Baca brothers Enofrio and Abran 
murdered A. M. Conklin, editor of the Socorro Sun. Abran held Mrs.§ 
Conklin, while Enofrio shot Conklin to death upon the church-steps.§ 
Then the brothers vanished. 


The rangers were particularly alert, for a thousand dollars rej 
ward was offered for the pair. Judge Jose Baca, of El Paso County, 
was the boys’ uncle and he lived in Ysleta. So Gillett watched the) 
judge’s house and was rewarded by the capture of Abran. A month) 
or so later, he learned that Enofrio was clerking in the store at Sar- 
agoza, the Mexican village just across the Rio Grande from Ysleta. 


Immediately, Gillett wondered how he could take the murderer and | 
at one stroke earn a second five hundred dollars and gain publicity § 
to hasten his long-delayed commission. Baylor would insist upon ob- | 
serving the letter of the law. An appeal to the Mexican authorities) 
would be futile. Judge Baca had offered Gillett a thousand dollars ji 
to free Abran and much less than that would persuade already-sym-| 
pathetic Mexican officialdom. It looked like an unofficial job, to Gil- 
lett. 


So he took Private George Lloyd and quietly crossed the Rio Grande, | 
turning into the bosques to skirt Saragoza and arrive from the west. | 
Lloyd held the horses outside the store while Gillett went in. Enofrio @ 
Baca, recognizable by florid complexion and red hair, was measuring 
a piece of calico for an old woman. ) 


“Dios mio! Het’s those ranger!” gasped Enofrio, at sight of the 
grim figure training a six-gun upon his belt-buckle. 


“Right!” snapped Gillett. “Let's go! Back to Paso del Norte!” 


UT to the horses he hustled Baca and up behind Lloyd. Behind! 
‘@) them the old woman had fainted with the bolt of calico in her 4 

arms and two other customers were fighting savagely for prece-— 
dence at the back door. Mexicans poured into the single street; the’ 
old church bell clanged-clanged-clanged a brazen alarm. Men leaped | 
upon their horses as the rangers spurred hell-for-leather toward the 
river. Time was lost in shifting Baca from Lloyd’s tiring animal to q 
Gillett’s. The way led through deep sand and steadily, the pursuers’! 
drew nearer. Bullets began to spatter sand. But at last the wide, | 
shallow river was reached; crossed; then, safe on the American bank, | 
Gillett bowed in ironical salute to the Saragozans. : 

Baylor raged at this breach of international comity—then fought | 
his sergeant’s battle with the Texan and Mexican authorities. Enofrio | 
Baca, having been delivered in Socorro jail and the reward paid Gil- | 
lett, wae taken quietly from the jail and hanged to the gate-beam of | 
Corral 

Publicity came to Gillett in full measure when word was passed 
around that he had brought a Mexican murderer out of Mexico. <A} 
little later, when the sheriff of Tombstone, Arizona, notified Baylor | 
that Curley Bill’s notorious gang of murderers and rustlers were com- 
ing down with stolen mules, it was Gillett who went scouting up the | 
Rio Grande toward the New Mexico line. 

“New Mexico, Gillett!” Baylor warned the sergeant, very solemnly, 
as the detachment left camp. “New Mexico—-not 14." 
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HE scout found neither trail nor reports of mule-driving strangers. 
Five days later, they turned back toward camp through a gap 


viel in the Franklin Mountains some forty miles north of El Paso. At 
Yen Voose stock in the region and nothing was thought of the trail until 
Hater, farther along the way to El Paso, the rangers noted men’s 


“ootprints appearing beside those of the animals. 
“Curley Bill!” shouted the rangers. “This is the gang’s trail!” 


Five hundred dollars reward! The rangers spurred forward on 
ikgithe freshening trail. It led them into what is now an exclusive res- 
n@idential section, then straight to a big camp-yard down town where now 
stands the red Federal Building. As they neared the gate, each man 
Neaning tensely forward with carbine ready, they suddenly grinned 
intight-lipped. That Tombstone sheriff had said that one of the stolen 
jymules wore a small stock-bell. Inside the yard, now, sounded a 
musical tinkle..... 


Swiftly, they rine themselves down and with cocked Winches- 
‘ters slipped through the corral-gate. Ten feet from it three heavily- 


armed men were cooking breakfast at a small fire, their rifles leaning 
against the adobe fence. 


“Stick ’em up! We're rangers!” commanded Gillett and at the 
ancient formula the trio leaped up, reaching for their rifles, even in 
ithe face of eight black carbine-muzzles. 


i “You!”’ snarled Private August Frentzel. “I'll cut yuh-all in two, 
pet yuh lay hand to a gun!” 
Suddenly, three pairs of hands went up. 


The prisoners were Charley and Frank Baker and Billy Morgan. 
'Curley Bill had stepped out of the corral to buy some coffee &nd, as 
one of the Bakers remarked delightedly, had probably seen the rangers 
istalking the gate. He was never caught. 


HIS was Gillett’s last important scout. He was becoming known 
as a daring, resourceful man and the reputation earned him a cap- 
. taincy in the Santa Fe Railway’s guards. He was discharged as 
W)first sergeant of Company ‘A’? on the day after Christmas, 1881. He 
left the service of the Santa Fe to become assistant city marshal of 
‘1 Paso under Dallas Stoudenmire. As told hereafter, in the story 
‘of Stoudenmire’s marshalship, Gillett succeeded his chief as marshal. 
Later, it fell to his lot to back down Stoudenmire and march that 
famous gunman to jail at the point of his potent double-barreled shot- 
‘gun. 

During his eventful years as marshal, Gillett found time to embark 
fin the cattle business with Captain Nevill, his old ranger-comrade. 
'On April 1, 1885, he resigned his marshalship to enter that business 
exclusively. Today, he is known as a prosperous rancher in the Marfa 
icountry, a man of varied interests, a traveled, cultured gentleman. 
'Yet—it is to be believed that cow-thieves leave Gillett’s herds strictly 
id jalone. The old-timers would warn them to do so! 
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DALLAS STOUDENMIRE 


EL PASO’S TWO-GUNNED MARSHAL 


ILL Johnson was enjoying himself in! 


the fashion favored by him of even- 
ings. He lounged at a table in the 


glass before him with the professional at- 
tention of an undertaker about to perform 
the obsequies upon a good-as-gone one. 
An undertaker, be it understood, who has 


at peace with the world—Bill Johnson. 


for another. 


warranted. He stood inches above six feet 


hooked in the waistband of his trousers. 
For an instant he stood so—long 
enough for the loungers at the bar to 


in and, selecting the nearest man, asked a 


acting marshal. 


the jail.” 
Johnson gaped up at him sideway. 
Dallas Stoudenmire This was not in accordance with the plan 
well-known to him and others “on the in- 
side.”” He hesitated, but the eyes of every man in the hushed bar- 


garishly-lit saloon, eyeing the brimming] 


officiated in the immediate past at many | 
similar ceremonies. He was well content, | 


The facts that, as acting city marshal, | 
his place might have been said to be the’ 
streets; that El Paso had very recently | 
been “shot up” by the sporting element; | 
that a detachment of Texas Rangers even | 
now patroled the city; these Bill Johnson — 
ignored. The whiskey was more engross- | 
ing. He drained the glass and signaled | 


Johnson was not the first to note the | 
stranger in the Acme’s door. Other pa-| 
trons of the long bar saw him and favored | 
him with the curious stare his great bulk} 


in his boots, a yellow-haired frock coated | 
Titan, crowding the doorway as he lounged | 
with cigar between thick fingers, deep-set | 
little blue eyes squinted, his left hand) 


——F 


note the rugged outline of his head, the | 
long yellow mustaches that swept across §) 
a chin like an oak block. Then he came | 


question. The citizen addressed jerked a | 
thumb toward Bill Johnson, who had just } 
been served his drink. The huge stranger | 
nodded and with the deliberate, ponderous | 
step of his bulk, moved over to face the | 


“lm Stoudenmire—down from New | 
Mexico—new city marshal,” he said slowly, | 
in a rumbling bass. “You’re Johnson, my | 
deputy? All right. Give me the keys to | 


room were upon him. Bill Johnson conceived that he had a reputation — 


to sustain. 


“Yowre the marshal!” he blustered. “Like hell you are! You’ll 


get no keys from — ” 


His voice died away in a sudden painful gasping. For Stoudenmire | 


had put one huge hand at the nape of Johnson’s neck; with the other 
had caught the slack of Johnson’s trousers-seat. Now he held the 


luckless deputy over the table upside down. Thoroughly, yet with a 
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‘ertain odd, dispassionate deliberation, he shook Johnson, rough-hewn 
j,ead held slightly sideway, deep-set blue eyes squinting against the 
bmoke of his cigar. A bunch of heavy keys dropped from Johnson’s 
yocket to the table. Gently, Stoudenmire righted his captive and set 
‘iim down in his chair. He scooped up the keys, pocketed them and 
hurned away. Then he turned back again: 

i “Ag I said at first, I’m Dallas Stoudenmire, the new marshal. But 
rou’re just Bill Johnson, from now on. T’ll pick me a real deputy.” 


” ONE moved to challenge him as he went. out. That air of bulldog 
_L determination about him held the gun-hands of any there who, 
| like Bill Johnson, knew the plans of the higher-ups in the sport- 
ng crowd and found this newcomer a spoke in their wheel. 

What Stoudenmire did not already know of El Paso’s history and 
oolitics, he learned with ease and rapidity. It was not a long story, 
10r one of complicated plot: 

It was the spring of ’81. Two years before, El Paso had been a 
shabby, sleepy adobe village upon the bank of the Rio Grande. For 
tiyears, a railroad had been the dream of the score of white inhabitants. 
Suddenly, this dream was magnificently realized: Not one, but four, 
migrand trunk lines began almost simultaneously to build toward El 


so. 

Hardly had the word spread, it seemed, before a swelling tide of 
y/emigration set in. Rich men and poor; good, bad and indifferent; 
bankers and lawyers, gamblers and saloon-men; hardy pioneer wives 
jand women of the streets—all classes and kinds flocked to the boom- 
aiitown. They came in buggies and wagons; in hacks and carts; on 


)}world’s fair. 
An election was held; a mayor and board of aldermen elected. 


George Campbell, who had been a deputy sheriff over in Young County, 
was made city marshal. He was given Bill Johnson as deputy, handed 
ithe keys to the fine, new jail and instructed to clean up the town 
land keep it clean. It would have been a large order for anyone and 
Campbell was far too friendly with such prominent members of the 
sporting crowd as the Manning Boys and Jack Doyle to tread upon 


their toes. 

Every other door upon the two streets opened into a combination 
saloon and gambling-hell. Nightly_the townspeople gathered there, 
four and even ten deep around the tables to try their luck at faro bank, 
}roulette, monte, stud, chuck-a-luck, poker and every other imaginable 
igame of chance. In addition to their two big saloons, the Mannings 
‘operated a variety theatre. So did Jack Doyle. It seemed that the 
2300 inhabitants El Paso now boasted were, almost without exception, 
i“gsold” on the idea of a twenty-four-hours-a-day wide open town. 


Campbell, tied by his friendships to those committing or inciting 
infractions of the law, hardly knew which way to proceed. He ended 
by proceeding not at all. This inaction coming finally to the notice 
lof the officials, brought a reprimand. He countered with a demand 
i) for higher wages, which was refused. The outcome of the argument 
{} was his resignation and the appointment of Bill Johnson as marshal 


of the half-world—conceived a brilliant idea. El Paso had been 
| “shot up’ many times—so often that such an event brought no 
‘more than passing.alarm. But if a really thorough shooting-up should 
be staged—thus reasoned the Campbell faction—it must demonstrate 
\ to the officials the need of a strong police chief; of George Campbell! 


The plans for giving the wild little border town a wilder night, 
even, than it had ever known, were well-laid. On the day appointed, 
those in the plot waited until after midnight. Then pandemonium 
broke loose! Three or four hundred shots were fired—with special 
attention given, one surmises, to the homes and places of business 
of those not too friendly with the shooters. When dawn came, wrecked 
and bullet-scarred buildings attested to the thoroughness of the stage- 


management. 

Surveying the havoc wrought, Campbell must have grinned to 
| himself; must have waited with no uncertainty the arrival of ambas- 
-gadors from the officials, converted to the idea of a highly-paid Mar- 
shal Campbell. But the officials had been too much alarmed! A rider 


BS ‘ot the over the loss of his job, Campbell—or some of his friends 
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had gone hell-for-leather to Ysleta, twelve miles down the valley of 
the Rio Grande, to ask Captain Baylor, commanding Company “A, 
Frontier Battalion, Texas Rangers, to send a detachment to Bl Paso. ist 


there came riding into town five grim, bronzed men who slouched ings 
their saddles much as if they had grown there; each decorated with 
at least one long-barreled six-shooter and a Sharp’s 50 rifle or Winsjor 
chester .44 carbine, the latter carried in most convenient scabbards) is. 
beneath the rider’s leg. Fresh from such work as trailing two-gunhyot 
murderers, horse-thieves and hostile Indians, policing El Paso looked }ite 
to these lean, hard efficients more like a vacation than a task. Theylny 
established headquarters, hitched up their cartridge belts and began to, 
wander up and down the Streets, giving long, hard looks to the) 
citizens. Immediately a great hush fell upon the city; even in the 
saloons men drank funereally. + 

But the rangers, a state force, could remain only as temporary), 
Stabilizers. The harassed officials looked desperately about for pnt 
proper marshal. So when Dallas Stoudenmire dropped in and applie@y. 
for the job, the huge Confederate veteran was greeted as if he came}. i 
from heaven, instead of New Mexico. We have seen how promptly hej. 
assumed charge of affairs. 


OME ten days after Soudenmire’s appearance on the scene, an ordi- jto ¢ 
S nary sort of murder was reported—that of two Mexican boys a je 
few miles up-river. The rangers brought in the bodies and an in- fin ' 
quest was held in a convenient store on San Antonio Street. John jsce 
Hale, who was foreman of the Manning Boys’ ranch on the Rio Grande, }beiv 
was Suspected of having committed the murder, with the aid of one rece 
Peters. So he was called as a witness. | 
Gus Krempkau acted as interpreter between Mexican witnesses 
and the coroner. When the forenoon session ended and Krempkau came | 
out upon the street with the others, Hale’s nerves seem to have troubled 
him; certainly he acted the part of a man in fear of discovery. He 
took violent objection, now, to the manner in which Krempkau had 
translated certain testimony. A number of men stood about listening, 
among them ex-marshals George Campbell and Bill Johnson. Stouden- 
mire was somewhat apart from the group. 9 
Hale put sudden period to the argument when he jerked: out a | 
Colt and sent a bullet through Krempkau’s head. Stoudenmire, whirl- | 
ing at the sound of the Shot, leaped into the affair with the bulldog 
energy that was his habit. He rushed across to where Hale gripped | 
smoking pistol and “when he came, he came Shooting.” His first bul- }} 
let immensely amazed a Mexican bystander who, with a sack of pea- 
nuts, was listening to the argument, by killing him instantly. But | 
Stoudenmire’s second bullet dropped Hale dead. As if he had eyes in | 
the back of his big head, the marshal now spun upon his heel and 
with a third shot killed George Campbell, who, with six-shooter sus- 
piciously drawn, was backing across the street. 
The killing of Campbell, justified as it was by the circumstances, 


sporting crowd as a gunman too adept, a peace officer too fearless | 
and abrupt, to be let live. To their resentment at the death of their 
crony, was added anger at the slaying of Hale, Manning ranch fore- | 
man. The half-world began to look about for ways and means of | 
settling Stoudenmire. 
That weak sister, Bill Johnson, was the tool finally chosen by the 
marshal’s enemies. An habitual drunkard, he was putty in their | 
hands. For days they kept him in a state of continual intoxication and | 


through Stoudenmire’s unceremonious handling of him, on the night 
L PASO Street lies like the top-bar of a “T,” with San Antonio the 
E vertical staff of the letter. There was in ’81 a Pile of brick and 


hazy of mind, Johnson found himself hiding upon a dark night be- 


the city. 


ne ee 
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True to routine, Stoudenmire stepped out of the Acme’s door and 
lame toward the ambush. When he was twenty-five or thirty feet 
iistant, a great, shapeless bulk in the darkness, Bill Johnson stag- 
/cered to his feet, to stand swaying for a moment, then pull both 
riggers of his shotgun at this almost point-blank range. 


But he was a-flutter with drink; upon the ragged edge of the 
‘.orrors. Somehow, he achieved the almost impossible feat of missing 
> fis target entirely. Stoudenmire, the bulldog, whipped his Colts from 
;,eather-lined hip-pockets and Bill Johnson crashed to the ground, 
Jjiterally riddled with bullets. His companions opened fire upon the 
‘)narshal, wounding him slightly in the heel. Stoudenmire, with a 
eee bling: wordless roar, charged the shooters and the bushwhackers 
'iiled. 
} Thereafter, Studenmire was regarded with a sort of hopeless apa- 
chy by the sporting element. They walked softly in his presence and 
‘or a border town of the day, El Paso became downright peaceful. 
¢j3ut Stoudenmire was not deceived by the temporary lull. He knew 
that he was a marked man and that when the nerve of his enemies 
had been recovered, there would be more attempts upon his life, until 
‘finally they succeeded. 


| Apparently, the thought of this haunted Stoudenmire. He began 
to drink heavily and the liquor brought out all that was ugly in ‘him. 
#i/He became truculent, overbearing, even to his friends. At last, early 
tin ’82, .the city officials requested him to resign. There was a bitter 
iscene when he acceded to their request. He flung the paper down 
i@ibefore them and offered to “straddle them all.” “Jim” Gillett, who had 
Mireceived discharge from the rangers, had become Stoudenmire’s as- 
sistant. Now he was made city marshal. 


Stoudenmire’s race—thought the sporting element jubilantly— 
was run. But he surprised them by obtaining appointment as deputy 
“/United States Marshal. He continued to drink heavily in El Paso saloons 
‘land to waver, in his talk with friends, between roaring defiance of the 
Manning crowd and boozy regret that they should blame him for the 
&ijustified killing of Hale, Campbell and Johnson. 


\ E stood drinking with friends, one day, and the drunker he be- 
came, the more the Mannings’ enmity seemed to weigh upon him. 
Suddenly he proposed that the group about him accompany him 
‘to his enemies, to talk things over. He was in no condition to be 
argued with, so those with him agreed nervously. In one of the Mann- 
ing Boys’ saloons Stoudenmire and Dr. Manning, elder brother of the 
notorious saloon-men, discussed the bases of the feud. Apparently, 
an amicable settlement was reached. Stoudenmire and Dr. Manning 
went out and down the street together, to show the town that the 
hatchet was buried. 


In another saloon, where they had stopped for a friendly drink, 
Stoudenmire took exception to some remark of the doctor’s. He 
reached for a gun-butt, but Dr. Manning, doubtless, had been alert. 
He pulled first and fired, but the bullet failed to kill Stoudenmire. 
‘He shot the doctor in the hand, then the latter—a tiny, fearless figure 
‘against Stoudenmire’s great bulk—leaped at his throat and they lurched 
outside locked in each other’s arms. 


Jim Manning, brother of the doctor, saw the affair from a nearby 
gambling den. He rushed into the street and fired twice at Stouden- 
mire, killing him instantly with the second shot. So El Paso’s two- 
gunned marshal met death—pretty much as he had expected—by a 
shot from behind. 
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“BILLY THE KID” 


HE DIED WITH HIS BOOTS OFF 


ERHAPS it should not seem Strange that man-made canons in a|q1 
Pp great city were the birthplace of the southwest’s most noted killer,| 

one who was to know deeper, more rugged canons, a freer, wilder! 
breed than the litter of sneaking, out-of-a-doorway thugs spawned by) 
any metropolis. Still, there is always a suggestion of oddity to the} | 
fact that “Billy the Kid” came into the world in a New York slum. | jhw 

William H. Bonney, they named him that twenty-third of Novem-|an 
ber, 1859, when as a tow-haired, blue-eyed infant he arrived in thelm 
tenement home of his Irish parents. In viewing such as he, one longs in 
for the good old days of the nursery-tales, when some token was given|ail 
over the cradle of the fate, good or bad, that was to be the baby’s.|a! 
Here lay the youngster who would king it among the deadliest array! 
of killers this continent has ever known. Yet there was no sign! Tan 

Bonney, senior, moved his family down to Coffeyville, then On} po 
the very edge of the Indian Nations. This one stroke of pioneering} mn 
seems to have exhausted him. He died shortly after arrival and }y, 
Mrs. Bonney took her two small sons to Colorado. Here she met one], 
Antrim and him she married. Thereafter, the Antrims followed the};,, 
border from one wild camp to the next and in ’67 were drawn _ to} 
the booming camp of Silver City, New Mexico, where they opened aj | 
boarding house. 1, 

Boys are prone to take on the color of their environment and young}, 
Billy Bonney, between the ages of eight and twelve, had for examples] 
the rough characters patronizing the Antrim house. He learned} 
a& great deal; a very great deal: Learned the fullest intricacies of}he 
profanity and obscenity; learned to handle Colt and rifle; learned, | st 
first to play cards, next to deal them in the fashion which entirely }} 
discounts luck as a factor. All the while he longed for the moment 
when he might swagger it with the tallest of the land’s “hard cases.’ | 

He was twelve when he killed his first man. Of the several ver- 
sions of the affray, that most commonly accepted is that Billy, tak-| 
ing the part of a man who had earlier in the day protected him, killed 
a blacksmith with his pocket knife. 


E fled Silver City with Jesse Evans, a youngster of like kidney. 
From the soldiers at Fort Union they begged or stole an old cap-— 

and-ball six-shooter. With this weapon the boys managed to kill a/| 
trio of Apaches who were taking into town a load of pelts. Billy was} 
probably responsible for the three Indians, for there was but one 
weapon and it is hardly probable that the boys “changed off” during 
the shooting. Thereafter, for a time, the embryo desperadoes lived | 
by horse-stealing and Billy’s skill with cards. In Tucson he killed | 


his second man in a gambling row and decided, for his health, to try 
Old Mexico. 


about as pleased him. When he needed money, it was easy to either | 
win it by gambling with the Mexicans, or by “sticking them up.” 


When in the mood, he was apt to shoot down a Mexican “just to see | 
him kick.” 


Picture him as he rides back across the border out of Mexico: | 
Five feet seven, about, he stood, lean, hard, cat-quick, cat-graceful. | 
His lank hair light colored; his eyes blue with tawny flecks, set in a | 
long, narrow-chinned face. “Buck-toothed,” the oldtimers called him, 


because his upper front teeth projected, parting loose lips in a per- 
petual grin. 
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Such was William Bonney when he fell in with Frank Baker, 
Milly Morton and James McDaniels, cowpunchers, on the border. He 
lecided to try cowpunching—about the only regular work a man might 
‘ollow then. So he crossed the Guadalupes and found a job on John 
‘Shisum’s ranch, near Roswell. 


To understand “The Kid,’ as James McDaniels had nicknamed him, 
yne must understand the environment which made him possible. Lin- 
coln County, in ’78, was some 40,000 square miles of practically law- 
ness territory. John Chisum, veteran trail-driver, had settled in the 
Pecos Valley in ’65, claiming all of it. The man who encroached upon 
ithe Chisum demesne was firmly dissuaded——so firmly that, as a rule, 
he died of it. Now came Major L. G. Murphy, like Chisum, a bold, 
aggressive man with a hankering for power. Conflict was inevitable. 
Murphy established himself as merchant and banker, staking any small 


ia zowman who would annoy Chisum. 
i 


T soon became impossible for any resident of Lincoln County to 
avoid becoming a partizan in some degree or other of one or the 
other faction. So when young Alex. McSween came into Lincoln, 
Phung out his shingle and began to play politics against Murphy, Riley 
‘Mt. and Dolan, for long political bosses of the county, he became auto- 
thfmatically ‘a Chisum man.” So did J. H. Tunstall, an unsophisticated 
‘English youth, when he went partners with McSween in a mercantile 
wgand banking business and started—as his own individual enterprise— 
yiia horse and cattle ranch on the Rio Feliz below Lincoln. 


i “Billy the Kid,” as men knew him now, quarreled with Chisum 
jand’ went- to work for Tunstall on the Feliz ranch—this late in ’T77. 
Doubtless, he knew little and cared less about the legal difficulties 
fembroiling his employer’s partner down in the county-seat with the 
™ Murphy faction. But when Murphy moved against Tunstall’s Feliz 
ranch to collect a bill they claimed McSween owed them, it was to in- 
““ terest the wild young gunman very much indeed. 


The big, happy-go-lucky English youth had captured The Kid’s 
savage affection as none other ever did. By inference, we may de- 
duce from The Kid’s praise of Tunstall something of his trouble with 
|Chisum: ‘‘He was the only man ever played fair with me about wages.” 


Sheriff Brady was the Murphy ‘“‘yes-man.” On February 13, 1878, 
‘he organized a posse to send to the Feliz ranch, to levy on Tunstall’s 
stock in settlement of the Murphy “claim” against McSween. 


Billy Morton—with whom The Kid had foregathered down on the 
border—or George Pepin led the posse. Then there was “Shotgun” 
# Roberts, ex-soldier, Tom Hill, a well known killer who had sworn 
to “get’ Tunstall for some fancied grievance; William M. Johnson; 
‘Ham Mills; Johnnie Hurley; the part-Cherokee Frank Baker; George 
Davis, and Jesse Evans, with whom The Kid had departed Silver City. 
| (Evans, incidentally, was never afraid of The Kid. He always claimed 
that, while The Kid might outshoot him with a Winchester, no man 
alive was his equal with a Colt.) Some ranchers of the neighborhood 
and a few Mexicans brought the tally up to near thirty. 


The posse rode across the mountains toward the tiny Ruidoso. 
| Tunstall was riding toward Lincoln with Dick Brewer, his foreman, 
John Middleton and The Kid. As usual, there are several versions of 
| the posse’s encounter with Tunstall. The most plausible—considering 
the caliber of the trio accompanying Tunstall—is that Brewer, Middle- 
ton and The Kid were hunting wild turkeys well behind Tunstall. The 
posse rode up to him and he, with typically British belief in law and 
order, met them not too uneasily. Tom Hill, the Rio Grande killer, 
/ reined in his horse and grinned: 
i “Why, is that you, Tunstall?” he cried in mock-surprise, and shot 
him down. 

They left him in the road, with his fine mare beside him. Frank 
Coe, who ranches on the Ruidoso today, sent the body into Lincoln. 


HAT night Billy the Kid vowed bloody vengeance. He made a list 
of the posse-members and swore that it was thereafter his chief 
business in life to get every man of them. So began the Lincoln 

County War. The Kid’s name appears in its annals so frequently that 
one can hardly be mentioned without the other. 


McSween had Dick Brewer, Tunstall’s foreman, sworn in as “spe- 
cial constable.’”’ Brewer organized a posse of a dozen or so and started 
for the Penasco country. They found Billy Morton and Frank Baker, 
the Kid’s old friends. These surrendered. Into the tiny village which 
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is now Roswell, Brewer took his prisoners, then moved by an out-of- 
the-way road for Lincoln. When near the Agua Negra, they were 
killed by The Kid—while on their knees begging for the mercy they 
had not shown Tunstall, one story has it. This was March 7, 1878. 

Next to die was Shotgun Roberts, whom Brewer, Frank and George 
Coe and ten others holed up at Blazer’s Mill on the Ruidoso, near 
the Mescalero Reservation. Roberts died bravely with his boots on, 
after sending Dick Brewer before him, during an epic battle against 
odds. 
With Brewer’s death, the slim, ever-grinnin® boy they called 
The Kid became, by sheer force of personality, leader of the McSween 
faction. They had now no slightest sanction of law, for none of them 
was ever deputized after Brewer. This lack of legal coloring made of 
them outlaws, though their actions were certainly no more savage than 
their opponents’. 

There was at once no law and too much law in Lincoln County 
now. Actually, neither side wanted law—until certain scores had been 
settled. But both McSween’s side and Murphy’s labored hard to 
seem to act legally. The judge of the circuit court, Warren Bristol, 
wisely decided that to open court just then—April Fool’s Day, 1878— 
would be too fitting to the day. So he ordered the ‘Murphy Sheriff’, 
Bill Brady, to open court and adjourn it with the one motion. 

Brady, accompanied by J. B. Matthews, deputy-sheriff Hindman 
and George Pepin, started downstreet toward the house that was used 
for court. The Kid, with Charley Bowdre and four or five others of 
his gang, opened fire upon the sheriff’s party from behind a corral © 
fence, dropping Brady and Hindman. 

Now the McSweens “elected” John Copeland sheriff. Not to be © 
outdone, the Murphyites, in June of ’78, persuaded Governor Axtell © 
to appoint George Pepin sheriff. Doubtless, had John Chisum desired 
a sheriff, to replace the customary iron deer in his front yard, he 
could have had one, too. Two sheriffs, each claiming sole jurisdiction, 
backed by posses of the hardest cases either could muster, could bring 
about nothing but the bloodshed that was soon to come and give The 
Kid fresh laurels as leader. 


EAR the first of July, 1878, The Kid and his gang, numbering per- 
haps a dozen in all, rode into Lincoln, believing that Sheriff Pepin 
and his posse were out of the county-seat. They learned their 

error too late to withdraw and holed up in McSween’s house. They 
were joined by some two-score Mexicans, who took station down the 
street from McSween’s. The firing began. 

It was quite a war that Lincoln saw during three days. The 
Kid had about ‘sixty men, while Pepin commanded thirty or forty. 
But of the latter some eighteen or twenty were Americans. In the 
McSween house with The Kid were Alex. McSween, Harvey Norris, 
Tom O’Phalliard and some Mexicans. Charlie Bowdre, with Jack 
Middleton and Doc Skurlock, held the store next door. 

Near noon of the third day, the commander of Fort Stanton 
marched up with a couple of Gatlings and a troop of negro cavalry. 
He announced that he would not interfere unless women were fire@ 
upon. He made no move when at dusk Jack Long, one of Pepin’s 
er pee the house. 

ow the besieged men broke from the burning building— 

The Kid, O’Phalliard, Bowdre and the others. The dusk of Prooeard 
July night was stabbed with six-shooter flames. There was the smell 
of the clean, white dust in the air, but where all the Surroundings 
breathed of peace, men died swiftly under the impact of the heavy 
Colt bullets. McSween, his nerve vanished since the day before, too 
shaken even to carry a weapon, crashed face downward in the street. 
He got to his knees, half-crawled, half-staggered, to the corral-fence 
and died there. The Kid’s perpetual loose-lipped grin widened. He 
was pulling trigger on Deputy Bob Beckwith. Beckwith reeled as 
the bullet struck him; dropped in his’ tracks. Two Mexicans of the | 
Kid’s company fell. A youngster, Harvey Norris, a new-comer in .P 
that en take land, dropped almost across their bodies. The others 
escaped. 

Governor Axtell was now recalled. General Lew Wall 
Hur fame, replaced him. He threw up his hands in inpetemeecn 
he had tried for a time to get to the bottom of this turmoil. The only 
way to deal out pure justice in New Mexico, he remarked, would be 
to hang every ‘man in it. But he did invite The Kid to a conference 
where he promised him, if he would lay down his arms and stand trial 
for murder, a full pardon. But The Kid shook his head. 
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“Hell! You know that the only justice I could get in Lincoln 
County would come out of this!” he scoffed, tapping his Colt. They 
talked a long while that night in Lincoln, the beardless, grinning 
youth and the curious-eyed old soldier. Then The Kid rode off to re- 
join his force. 


P and down the country, guarded partly by fear and partly by 
U admiration from their enemies’ pursuit, The Kid’s gang rode for 

more than two years like raiding Arabs. “Billy the Kid’s”’ Gang 
grew famous. Among other jobs they performed was a horse- steal- 
ing raid on the Mescalero Reservation and here on August 5, 1878, 
one Bernstein, agency clerk, was murdered. Which brought them 
into the official ken of Pat Garrett, six feet four inches of grimly 
efficient deputy United States Marshal and Lincoln county sheriff- 
elect. Nor was he one to blink his duty, this gaunt, taciturn Ala- 
baman, who had been for years a buffalo hunter and cowpuncher of 
much note in that wild country. 

It was not long before Garrett, master trailer, located his quarry. 
Riding with The Kid these days were Charley Bowdre, Billy Wilson, 
Long Tom O’Phalliard, Dave Rudabaugh and Tom Pickett. Gunmen 
all and each grimly determined to down Garrett, whose steady, bull- 
dog pursuit was beginning to irk them all. They were hanging around 
the Brazil ranch at this time, some nine miles east of Fort Sumner. 

Garrett and his posse jumped Tom O’Phalliard, who escaped after 
a chase of miles. But some nights later O’Phalliard, a fool-hardy 
daredevil—rode into Fort Sumner. ~Garrett was waiting for him 
and gave the old, familiar command—‘’Nds up!” O’Phalliard’s hands 
darted toward his gun and Garrett, taking no chances, shot him 
through the body. He died shortly, a typical wild boy, with aspira- 
tions to be a bad man and, apparently, just brains enough to get him- 
self killed. 

The Kid and his gang holed up in a stone house on the Arroyo 
Tivan. Garrett, with Tom Emery and Jim East—fearless, reliable 
cowboys from Tascosa over on the Canadian—slipped up on the house 
in the cold dawn. Charlie Bowdre, coming out with feed for the two 
horses tied at the door, went for his gun at the command to sur- 
render. Garrett fired and Bowdre reeled back, to half fall inside the 
door. The Kid’s high, laughing voice came clear to Garrett and East 
and Emory, outside: 

“Why, hell, Charlie! You’re killed anyway. Take your gun and 
go kill that long-legged unmentionable before you die. Go on!” 

Out of the door reeled Bowdre, staggering from the shove which 
sent him into the open, fumbling at his pistol. He died upon Gar- 
rett’s blankets, which the sheriff had laid out upon the snow. 

Garrett had been firing at the horses before the cabin door. One 
shot killed the nearest; a second shot cut the hitch-rope of the other. 
The Kid, Rudabaugh and Pickett still had two horses inside. Garrett 
ordered them to surrender or be shot down and they, believing that 
there was good chance of escaping later, came out with hands up. 

Bowdre was buried in the little cemetery beside Tom O’Phalliard. 
Then Garrett took his prisoners to Santa Fe, as he had promised them. 
Pickett had been freed in Las Vegas, there being no Federal charge 
against him, but Rudabaugh was convicted of robbing the mails and 
of killing his jailer upon a time in Las Vegas. He was sentenced to 
a ona Ce: But again he broke jail at Vegas and this time disappeared 
or all time. 


calero Agency clerk, but in March of ’81 was convicted of murder- 
ing Sheriff Brady and sentenced to be hanged at Lincoln on 
May 138, 1881. 

By the time The Kid was brought to Lincoln there was but about 
three weeks remaining until the date of his execution. Garrett ap- 
pointed Bob Ollinger and J. W. Bell as death watch. Bell held no 
grudge against his prisoner, but Ollinger hated him venemously. He 
had been a friend of Bob Beckwith, whom The Kid had shot and he 
was a solemn, dangerous man. He took great pleasure in informing 
The Kid that at the first move to escape, he would receive two loads 
_ of buckshot from his, Ollinger’s, shotgun. And The Kid would grin 
his bucktoothed grin and reply that it might be Ollinger himself who 
collected those buckshot! 

April 28th came, and the day drew near its close. Ollinger, in 
charge of some cowboys who were also prisoners, went across the 
street to supper. Bell took The Kid outside. As they returned, Bell 


A‘ Old Mesilla, The Kid was acquitted of killing Bernstein, the Mes- 
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turned to speak to one Goss, jailer and cook. The Kid ran upstairs 
ahead of his guard, got into a room where arms were kept and 
snatched a Colt. He leaped back to the stairhead and as Bell started 
up, fired at him. The bullet missed Bell, but glanced from the wall 
—aceording to the story—and passed clear through the deputy’s body. 
He reeled into the yard and fell dead. 


Now The Kid got Ollinger’s shotgun. Through the upper window | 


he watched, grinning his buck-toothed grin, while his deadly enemy 
came solemnly across the street. 


“Hello, Bob!” he called and Ollinger, stopping instantly, gazed | 


-upward at the grinning face pressed against the shotgun stock. 

The Kid pressed the trigger and Ollinger fell dead. Having taken 
a second shot at the body, the outlaw broke the gun over the veranda 
railing. 

“Take that to hell with you!” he remarked pleasantly. 

Then he sat down upon the veranda in plain view of the silent 
town, to swear and sing and file away at his leg-irons with the file 
Goss brought him. When he was good and ready, he mounted the 


‘horse saddled for him by a bystander and rode off toward the Capitans. | 
He might have gone clear out of the country and so saved him- } 


self. But there was much that was catlike about The Kid, always. 
In the list of his feline characteristics was his way of clinging to fa- 


miliar territory. Back to Fort Sumner he came and Pat Garrett, grim, | 


silent, determined, followed the eScaped prisoner remorselessly. 


NY straw vote of the day and place would have shown an over- | 
whelming majority in favor of The Kid. It was a hard country, | 
filled with outlaws of one kind and another. These were with 
The Kid and against his pursuer. The Mexicans, almost to a man, | 


were his devoted admirers. So Garrett’s task was no sinecure. 


However, he finally discovered that his quarry was “hanging out” 
near Fort Sumner. With two deputies, John W. Poe and “Kip” Mc- | 
Kinney, Garrett rode into town after dark. They went down to the! 
houses and, while Poe and McKinney waited outside, Garrett slipped | 
into the house of Pete Maxwell, good friend of The Kid. At this time | 
The Kid was lying on a bed in the hut of a Mexican beyond Maxwell’s | 


door. Becoming hungry, he got up and took his butcher-knife, in- 
tending to cut a steak from the quarter of beef at Maxwell’s. 


Garrett had gone inside and now sat in the darkness beside Max- | 
well’s bed. He was questioning Maxwell about The Kid and receiving | 


evasive answers. The Kid almost stumbled over Poe and McKinney, 


who sat in the bright moonlight; came at his soft, cat-quick step into | 


the room where Garrett talked to Maxwell. He was bootless, The Kid, 


j 


| 
i 


and only half-suspicious because it was his friend’s house. Up to the jj 


0 
bedside he came, with a .41 double-action in one hand, a butcher-knife |; 


in the other. Dimly he saw Garrett’s figure. 
“Pete! Quien es?” he half-whispered. ‘Who is it?” 


With the six-shooter he gestured toward Garrett. The sheriff 


waited for no more. He flung himself sideway, his right hand flash- 


ing to his gun-butt. The Colt slid from its holster and the big ham- | 


mer rose and fell. Garrett’s bullet struck The Kid just over the heart 


and he reeled back. His gun, pointed at Garrett, went off, but the |7! 
bullet ranged high. Garrett leaped up and fired again, missing. But |} 


The Kid was already dead, without knowing who had killed him. 


In the little cemetery at Sumner, the body of Billy The Kid was . 


laid beside Bowdre. Today, so utterly has all trace of the very graves 
vanished, that there are those who say that The Kid was never 
killed, that he went to Old Mexico and lives there yet. But such stories 


as these seem to prove only the natural love of mankind for ro- | 
mantic myths. Alfalfa fields may hide the grave, but at Sumner / 
The Kid’s brief, blood-spattered career was ended by Pat Garrett’s | 


flashing bullet. 
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JOHN WESLEY HARDIN 


PREACHER’S SON — SUPER KILLER — LAWYER 


APTAIN Jim Gillett, who figures quite substantially in the history 

of the southwest, tells me that those who claim that Texas never 

produced a champion at anything should reconsider, remembering 
John Wesley Hardin—certainly a champion killer and far above the 
average as a six-shooter expert. 

Jim Gillett’s opinion on any subject is worth a good deal, in Texas, 
and when he speaks of an outlaw’s career it is as a particularly quali- 
fied observer. In this instance, the records quite bear out the captain’s. 


‘statement. John Wesley Hardin stands very near the top of the list 


of American killers. Indeed, if one divides the killers into two classes, 


those who killed with the sanction of the law—as frontier peace of- 


| ficers—and those who merely killed, Hardin is doutless first of the 


unlawful killers. (‘‘Wild Bill’ Hickok would, of course, by virtue of 


'his eighty-five-odd notches, top either list). 


It is difficult to explain Wes Hardin. Yet, analysis, not idealiza- 
tion, is certainly his proper lot. He never wore a star; never killed 
on behalf of another; always, he shot down a man because he chose, 
then described the killing with manifest gusto in one of the most 


| egotistical little volumes of autobiography extant. 


But, tinged as are his memoirs with statements of doubtful truth 


and carefully-shaded reporting of known facts—all intended to make 


Wes Hardin as much a hero in his readers’ eyes as, undoubtedly, he 
was in his own view—there is no denying his long list of killings. 

He admits forty—twenty-two whites, eight Mexicans, seven ne- 
groes, two Indians and one nondescript of mixed negro, Mexican and 
white blood—and hints that, but for fear of fresh prosecution, he 
eould add many more to this tally. 

Nor is there any doubt that he was a daring character in a time 
and place in which the limit of a man’s actions was set only by his 
daring. Wes Hardin could never have lived to perform the deeds of 
actual record, without having owned much of the reckless, pugnacious 


| bravery of the bulldog. 
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E was born at Bonham, Texas, May 26, 1858, the son of a Methodist) 
| circuit rider—who served also, at various times during Wes’ life) 

as school-teacher and lawyer, The outbreak of the Civil Warf 
found Wes already showing the restless, intractable temper that was? 
to mark him through all his days. At nine he was restrained with) 
difficulty from ‘going North to fight the Yanks.” At fourteen, he 
“toted’’ and was quite ready to use a knife. He “thinks it proper to} 
relate” that, in a schoolboy brawl, he stabbed an opponent with al-} 
most fatal results. For which “the courts acquitted” him. H 

In the fall of ’69, while visiting an uncle in Polk County, Wes and! 
a cousin staged a wrestling match with a freed negro named ‘“‘Mage’’#!! 
and together threw him. Going home next morning, Wes met “Mage” 
and the negro threatened to kill him. Wes shot him with his old cap- 
and-ball Colt and Mage died some time in November. . 

These were the ‘Reconstruction Days’ when Texas, like other?iil 
southern states, smoldered under the rule of the Republican carpet 
baggers and their negro allies and was policed by Federal troops. Ajj 
southern white who came before a carpet bagger court charged with} 
killing a negro was highly unfortunate—or bent on certain suicide. 

So Wes Hardin’s relatives sent him ‘on the dodge” and Yankee; 
soldiers hunted him. One detachment of negroes and whites he turned 
the tables upon-—-ambushing them when they thought to trap him.) 
He opened fire with a double-barreled shotgun and finished the mas-j 
sacre with his old Colt, tallying one negro and two white soldiers. 

He drifted to Navarro County with his father and for three months) 
taught school. Then he was a cowboy and in the cow-camps became! 
a skilled gambler at poker, seven-up and euchre. Also, he developed 
the taste for horse-racing that he never outgrew. About this time 
he was joined in outlawry by a cousin, Simp Dixon, of whom Wes 
says: “He was undoubtedly one of the most dangerous men in Texas.) 
apne was about nineteen years old when killed by United States 
soldiers.” 


{ 
q 
i 


ES and Simp Dixon were one day confronted in the Richland bottom! 
by a squad of soldiers and each killed one, the others taking tol! 
their heels. So, before he was seventeen, Wes’ tally was five 

men. In this same year of ’69, he was almost killed in a gambling|), 
row by an Arkansas desperado named Bradley. But he escaped from) 
the shanty where they were playing poker and later, on even terms,| 
met and “downed” Bradley. 
Having escaped the friends of Bradley, who would have lynched| 
him, he made for Brenham. But on the way, early in 1870, he and his} 
friend Barrickman stopped at Horn Hill. Here a circus—probably the 
old John Robinson Show—was playing. The circus men were on the 
lookout for trouble when Wes and Barrickman strolied down to the 
circus campfires. A big canvasman was lighting his pipe and Wes 
accidentally jogged his arm. There were quick words, then the canvas-) 
man struck the boy in the face. Every circus man of Reconstruction | | 
Days went heavily-armed, when playing South of the Mason-Dixon | 
Line and this one reached for his pistol. Wes beat him to the draw) 
and the man crashed flat with a bullet through his head. . 

Leaving Horn Hill on the jump, Wes continued toward Brenham: | 
There was no particular point to the journeying—or to the life—of!) 
this seventeen year-old ‘bad man.” He was just rambling, as they | 
said in that day. Frequently his moves were those of pure expedience— | 
as after he shot Bradley and the canvasman. Wherever he went in 
that land so liberally salted with desperadoes of touchy dispositions, | 
he went “on the prod,’ in the cowboys’ term. Naturally, he found | 
trouble everywhere. His chief occupation was gambling—any sort of | 
gambling, he reminisces proudly. The saloons and the brothels were) 
his hangouts. i 

At Kosse, the “gentleman friend” of a lady of the ancient profession | 
burst in upon Wes and tried the old badger-game. Wes pretending | 
fear of the fellow, dropped some money on the floor. When the robber | 
stopped to pick it up, Wes shot him through the head. Then he “high- |} 
tailed it’ out of Kosse. ie 


leice a time he tried farming with his uncle, going into Brenham to | 
down the stinging whiskey and play poker or roulette and lay ale 
_bet on a horse-race. It was here, he says, that he outfaced the! 
wildest of uncurried bad men and the sporting crowd began to call | 
him “Young Seven-up” and gave him a wide berth. He ran with Phil | 
Coe, whom Wild Bill later downed in the streets of Abilene. All in 

all, Wes greatly enjoyed himself in Brenham. | 
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But the carpet baggers had organized a State Police and there 
iwere men upon it whom Wes, for all his talk about fearing nothin 
iof heaven or earth or hell, seems to have preferred to avoid. Again 
ae moved, followed always by his father’s pleas to forego his wild ways. 
itwand settle down decently. 


! At Round Rock, where Sam Bass and Sebe Barnes were to fall to 
titRanger Dick Ware’s intrepid attack, seven years later, Wes joined 
ii nis brother—at school! He went only one day, but “passed his diploma 
Wexamination.” This region, he decided, was too dangerous for a known 
Mhoutlaw with a reward on his head. Shreveport, Louisiana, beckoned 
whim. He had relatives there and never was there such a desperado for 
visiting his kinfolks! So, for Shreveport he started. 


tiuse it and suspended the weapon by a cord, so that it nestled under 
his shirt on the left side. Before he had opportunity to make a jail- 
break, Captain Stokes of the State Police, with a guard named Jim 
WSmolly, started with Wes for Waco, two hundred and twenty-five 
miles away. 

4 | It was bitter cold, that January night of ’71. Snow lay on the 
iground and the swollen rivers were icy. The two policemen tied Wes’ 
i feet together under the belly of a black pony. Then they searched 
him, but he had prepared for this by donning a heavy fur coat, a 
\medium weight sack coat, two white shirts and two undershirts and 
) filling every pocket with bottles of pickles and the like. So the Colt 


sh Stokes and Smolly, seeing in their prisoner only a trembling boy, 
|| threatened him with instant death at the first attempt to escape. Wes 
(j)pretended fright and waited only for a chance to kill them both. On 
ithe second day of the trip they were ferried over the Trinity River 
‘and made camp on a dry ridge. Stokes went for corn for the horses, 
|} leaving the surly Smolly guarding Wes. The boy slipped behind his 
{pony, got out his Colt and threw down on the guard. 

“Stick ’em up, you dam’ mongrel!” he yelled. 

But Smolly, instead of surrendering, jerked a gun and Wes shot 
thim dead. Smolly’s fine sorrel mare he rode to his father’s house in 
‘\Mount Calm that night. 


i 


OW he would try Mexico, going first to San Antonio. Between 
Tl Belton and Waco he was captured again by three men of the State 

Police. At nightfall, the policemen made camp. One Smith was 
ito stand first watch, while Jones and Davis slept. They were all half- 
(drunk, says Wes. He watched them take off their guns and marked 
{the weapons’ location. 


Smith fell asleep on guard and Wes picked up Davis’ shotgun an@ 
/ Jones’ six-shooter. He wasted no time on formalities, but fired at 
'Smith’s head, then turned the shotgun on Jones. Davis started to his 
‘feet at the shots and Wes opened fire on him with the Colt. He begged 
for his life, but Wes, by his own account, kept shooting until certain 
f the man was dead. Then he made oath that never again would he 
*surrender, even at the point of a gun. 
Now he went back to cowpunching, gathering the cattle for the 
_Kansas drive. In February the trail-herd started from Gonzales, mov- 
‘ing up through Williamson County to cross the Red River north of 
Montague County upon the Old Chisholm Trail. There had been no 
trouble thus far. But the Indians levied a tax of ten cents per head 
“upon all cattle crossing “The Nation.” This, Wes and other trail herd 
‘bosses decided to deny the “feather dusters.” Wes killed an Indian 
on the South Fork of the Canadian, drilling him through the forehead 
‘as the warrior pulled bowstring to ear. 


Crossing into Kansas, near Bluff Creek, the Osages gave Wes’ 
herd a good deal of trouble, riding boldly into the herds and cutting 
out fifteen or twenty head of cattle for their camp’s kettle. A band of 
“Osages rode into camp while Wes was absent and carried off every- 
thing that took their fancy—including Wes’ fine, silver mounted bri- 
dle. Shortly afterward, when the “war-whoops” were again raiding 
the herd, es saw a big buck with his bridle. He demanded it and 
informed the Indians that no more cattle would be taken. 

The buck, having had the bridle taken from him, tried to jerk it 
' from Wes, who struck him over the head with his Colt barrel. The 
other Indians then rode into the herd and began to cut out the cows 
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they fancied. But Wes shot one dead and the others vanished. Therg prs 
was no more difficulty until the herd reached Newton Prairie, whet ;: 
a Mexican herd-boss, peevish because of what he called the unpardon; | 
able slowness of Wes’ herd, argued it out with Wes. ill, 
- ar 
HE Mexican—whose cowboys were of his own race—was furiou/ jy 
when told to turn out of the trail, if he wished to hurry. He rej} 
turned to his own herd and got a rifle, with which he came back 
to make an almost bull’s eye upon Wes. The bullet grazed the boy’) 
head. Jim Clements, Wes’ second-in-command, now galloped up tél 
help against the Mexicans, who were advancing en masse. Wes wa) 
armed only with a wornout cap-and-ball Colt with so much play be jin 
tween cylinder and barrel that he must hold the cylinder with on/)i 
hand and pull trigger with the other. He made several attempts t¢}j 
shoot the Mex’ herd-boss before the old gun would fire, but that sho} }y 
broke the Mexican’s thigh. 1G 
In the lull that followed, Wes and Jim Clements got back to thei 
camp and armed themselves with the best pistols there. Followed ¢@}! 
pitched battle, during which Wes, with reins between his teeth and ¢ } 
‘Colt in each hand, killed the Mex’ herd-boss—whose wound, apparentl 
had not incapacitated him. When the battle was over, the Mexicar}, 
herd was stampeded and six dead Mexicans were on the ground. Witl}, 
his usual resolution to give himself at least full credit, Wes remark#}, 
that everyone agreed that he had killed five out of the six. ih 
In Abilene, roaring Mecca of the trail herds, Wes encountere¢ 
“Wild Bill’ Hickok. In his memoirs, that tendency to boost Wes Har} 
din’s stocks is particularly noticeable in Wes’ description of his sev} 
eral encounters with the famous marshal. He says that he made Hickol) 
back water; that he pretended to surrender his guns to Wild Bill whil? 
the latter was covering him, only to reverse the Colts with the ancien; i 
“road agents’ spin’ and get the drop on the marshal. But Wes Har} 5 
din’s account is utterly at variance with ali other descriptions of thé 
marshal of Abilene; nor is it verified by the account of any other, fa) 
miliar with the two men. ; 
Also ringing false is the statement that, upon this same occasion) : 


= 
—J 
=> 


a mob wished to lynch Hickok after he, Hardin, had made Wild Bill 


reholster his .45s; that Wild Bill broke down and begged Hardin tc#! 
protect him. Utter fearlessness, sheer magic with six-shooters—these#l 
are the qualities for which every old-timer remembers Wild Bill. Ij 
is something more than utterly improbable that this Texas boy coule 
have played the most hoary of gun-tricks upon a man whose record 
then stood at seventy or eighty killings; whose daily life was madé¢ 
up of handling the most desperate bad men of the world’s history) 
As for Wild Bill breaking down and begging anyone to protect hi 
—this alone, I think, is enough to brand Hardin’s story. 


a 


IM GILLETT insists that in the mechanical evolutions of the ‘quick 
draw,’ Wes Hardin was uncannily adept. He tells of the day ir¥, 
the ranger camp when Hardin, chained to a stake and approached s. 

only by unarmed rangers—lest he snatch a weapon from someone’s : 
holster—was given a brace of empty Colts and invited to “do his stuff. ' 
Captain Gillett says that Wes handled the heavy six-shooters as ¢ 

sleight-of-hand performer manipulates a coin. N. O. Reynolds, the)! 
company captain, himself a man known for utterly desperate ventures) ] 
against outlaws, shook his head: i 


“By George, Hardin!” he said earnestly.. ‘“I’d rather pay the rewaré } 
for you than come get you!” f 


But it would be interesting to find some comparison of Hardin’s 
gunplay with that of another expert. His list of killings, like that of 
most other gunmen, is crowded with the names of amateurs. In all 
his record, one looks in vain for the name of another well-known gun- 
fighter. In fact, he is in the position of a mincr league ballplayer 
with a great reputation—in major league competition that record 
would not, could not, perhaps, have been made. So his boastings of 
outfacing Wild Bill Hickok, of making the marshal eat out of his 
hand, are to be heavily discounted. 


While in Abilene, “seeing the elephant and hearing of the owl,’ | 
Wes ran foul of one of the numerous small-calibered bad men who 
were much on the prod—when out of hearing of Wild Bill and his 
deputies. Wes killed the fellow then, even though he had Wild Bill 
tipping his hat to him, he decided to leave town in a hurry. This is 
quite mysterious—this anxiety to get out of the marshal’s jurisdiction, 
when that marshal feared him so. But so it was. He leaped upon his) 


| 
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taorse and—perhaps to show Abilene that he feared nothing of heaven 
yr earth or hell—spurred furiously away. 

if He made camp at Cottonwood and wondered what to do. Wild 
‘Bill, he knew, had Texas requisitions for his arrest. He seems to have 

feared that the marshal would decide to serve those papers. Why he 


sight of him, is another mystery. But, still, Wes waited at Cotton- 
wood, a slim, dark boy with, one suspects, a wide mouth. 

Here, he heard that a Texas cowman, Billy Coran by name, a man 
‘well known to Wes, had been killed by a Mexican named Bideno. Wes 
wjsays that he was asked to go “get” Bideno. He saw a chance to square 
himself in Abilene, where Coran was well known among the Texans 
7and well liked. Too, Bideno was only a Mex’ and West had a very low 
fopinion of the Mexicans’ fighting ability—as did most cowboys of the 
iday and place. So he and some others trailed Bideno to Bluff and 
iWes killed him. 


ACK he went to Abilene with his posse, to bulldoze Wild Bill again. 
He says that Wild Bill ordered him to take his guns off but, upon 
receiving curt refusal, gave him permission to wear them. He says, 
“talso, that when a friend of his was charged with murder, Wild Bill 
remarked to him that he would not have served the warrant, had he 
‘Known whose friend the fellow was. However, having taken the man 
\to jail, to save his face, Wild Bill then let him escape. 


On the seventh of July, a man with a dirk slipped into Wes’ hotel 
‘room and Wes killed him. Being left with an empty pistol—he had@ 


he ‘stack. Presently, a lone cowboy rode up to the stack and Wes, in- 
)timidating him with empty gun, took his horse. 


Wes was in his underclothes, the dying assassin having run into the 


hacross but he distanced them to his herd-camp and armed himself. 
“!) When the trio rode up, he disarmed them, made them strip off. their 
ti outer clothing and boots and sent them back in this condition to. 
i) Abilene—thirty-five miles across the prairie. 


Back to Texas, to Gonzales County and a fast-moving play of bit- 
ter factional hatreds that brought tragedies in their wake. Two negro 
policemen attempted to arrest Wes; he killed one and the other fled. 
In September of ’71 a posse of negroes—Texas was still under E. J. 
‘Davis’ carpet bagger regime—was surprised by him and three killed. 


Ol 
| 
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Going from Gonzales to the King Ranch, he killed a Mexican high- 
Wayman. The next year, in June, while driving a horse-herd, Wes 
again fell foul of the law. He says: “At Willis some fellows tried to 
arrest me for carrying a pistol. They got the contents thereof instead.” 


There were old warrants running against him, but Gonzales County 

Jj) was pretty evenly divided between a secret vigilance committee allied 

with the carpet baggers and those who called themselves “law-abid- 

ing.’ The latter were Wes’ friends and strong enough to prevent his 

arrest. But they could not have kept him from private quarrels in 

ee even had they looked upon such brawling as anything but 
natural. 


NE Sublet quarreled with Wes over a tenpin game and there was 
an.exchange of shots. .The brawl ended with Wes almost fatally 
wounded and Sublet with a bullet hole in his shoulder. While 
) Wes’ friends nursed him, the State Police were on his trail and he 
) was shifted from one place to another until at last he surrendered to 
Sheriff Dick Reagan—having fought a battle with a couple of police- 
men from his sick-bed, in which he killed one, seriously wounded the 
other, and received a fresh wound in the thigh. When Reagan and his 
posse came to receive Wes’ surrender, an excited posseman fired 
and gave Wes a third wound, in the knee, this time. 


From the jail at Austin, they took him back to Gonzales, wher: 
he was permitted to escape from jail. In another saloor row, he killed 
one J. B. Morgan and later, when the factional strife between Sheriff 
Jack Helms’ vigilantes and the Hardin-Taylor clan grew bitterer still, 
killed Helms. From Brown County came Deputy Sheriff Charles Webb, 
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to kill or capture Wes Hardin, a feat Sheriff Karnes of Comanche—} 
where Wes was at the time—avoided. Hardin killed Webb after the 
latter had fired once at him and was firing a second shot. 


A mob captured Wes’ brother Joe, his cousins Tom and Bud Dixon) ( 
and lynched them, then shot two of his friends. Wes went from TexasP 
to New Orleans and there rejoined his wife and child. His days of 
freedom were drawing gradually to a close. He moved to Florida, 
where he was variously engaged in saloon-keeping, butchering andj 
timber-cutting. In 1877, through a letter of his brother-in-law, Brown) 
Bowen, Wes’ whereabouts became known to Jack Duncan, a Dallas) 
detective. Duncan went immediately to Florida and managed the out-| 
law’s capture in the smoking car of a train at Pensacola. This was 
July: 28, 1877. 

Back in Texas, N. O. Reynolds’ “H’’ Company of the rangers stood 
guard over him until he was finally delivered to Huntsville Peniten-}),, 
tiary to serve twenty-five years for the killing of the Brown County}, 
deputy sheriff, Charley Webb. | 


He was pardoned February 17, 1894, and went back to Gonzales 

to practice law. Shortly afterward, he moved to El Paso. He} 
was much in the public eye in the, then, still wild border community.) 
The tale of his killings had lost nothing by seventeen years of telling) 
and he held the morbid fascination that clings to the human being) 
who has slain forty-odd other humans. Men wondered if his long) 
prison-term had broken his nerve; doubtless waited expectantly for| 
the crisis that would answer the question. Nor had they long to wait.} 


A lady friend of Hardin’s, a dashing blonde named Mrs. McRose, was} 
arrested by “Young John” Selman, a city policeman, for carrying a pis-} 
tol. She was fined fifty dollars, which she paid, but with the grim pro-} 
phecy that when Hardin got back from Juarez—well, hell was going to} 
pop! Hardin was furious at this “outrage” and to his cupmates in the sa-} 
loons that were now his favorite hangouts, he made many threats} 
against young Selman, reminding his audience of his bloody past. 


Finally, on the evening of August 19, 1895, Hardin encountered! 
“Old John” Selman, father of the policeman, near the door of the Acme) 
Saloon. “Old John” was fifty-seven and a typical product of the Old; 
West. He had been a peace officer for years and his guns were notched) 
for twenty men. At this time, he was constable of Precinct One, El! 
Paso County, and they say of him that, when sober, he was “gentle as. 
a child,’ but when drinking, ‘he was a wolf!” They say, also, that) 
he was cautious about whom he faced. Reports conflict. 


Selman, in a published statement, claims Hardin, at the time of) 
this meeting, made insulting remarks concerning a Selman boy. 


“Which one?’ Selman says he demanded. 


“John—the one that’s on the police force. He pulled Mrs. McRose) 
while I was absent and robbed her of fifty dollars, which they wouldn’t j 
have done if I had been there!”’ 


“Hardin!” Selman retorted, furious in his turn. “No man on earth | 
can talk about my children like that, without fighting, you cowardly | 
something-or-other!” | 


“T’m not armed,’ cried Hardin, so Selman says. 


“Go and get your gun. I am armed!” 
“Tll go and get a gun,” promised Hardin, ‘‘aand when I meet you, 

te ea you smoking! I'll make you pull like a wolf around the 
ock.” | 
He whirled and entered the Acme Saloon. No matter what he said | 

to “Old John” Selman there seems no doubt that he was armed at the) 
time of the altercation. By availing records, he went straight into | 
the Acme and, unless someone brought him his two .41 Colts, as he | 
stood at the bar, he must have had them on when he told Selman | 
that he was unarmed. In studying the psychology of the gunman, | 
it is interesting to consider this point in connection with Hardin’s § 
knowledge of Selman’s record as a killer of really fast gunmen. 
Selman notified his son and Captain Carr that he expected trouble | 
with Hardin. He told them that he would handle the matter; the police | 
department should keep out of it. Then he sat down upon a beer ! 
keg outside the Acme’s door and watched. An acquaintance came along } 
and Selman accompanied him inside. Selman says that Hardin was | 
shaking dice with one Brown, at the end of the bar nearest the door; 
that the desperado watched him closely and that, finally, his hand 


| 
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i , a toward his hip. That he whipped out his gun and fired, first 
|: Hardin’s head (he Bes heard that the desperado wore a steel breast 


CCOUNTS of the killing, published in El Paso papers, report the 
testimony of witnesses to the effect that Hardin gave no sign of 

i having seen Selman enter; that he seemed intent on the dice and 
jad just remarked “three sixes to beat,’ when the first shot was 

» red. Examination of the body brought out the fact that the bullet 
'thich killed Hardin entered the back of his head. 


14 They buried Hardin in old Concordia Cemetery and “Old John” 
belman survived him only until April 5, 1896. Then he threatened 
)») kill Deputy United States Marshal George Scarborough, with whom 
» /e had quarreled before. When Selman reached for his gun, Scar- 
! eouen beat him to the draw and fired four times, fatally wounding. 
tne o man. 
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TOM THREEPERSONS : 


NORTHWEST MOUNTY — WORLD’S CHAMPION jit 
COWBOY — BORDER PEACE OFFICER | 


ROWLING about El Paso city and coun} /i 
ty; moving, for all his two hundred ‘ 
pounds, as deftly, silently, as any pani} 
ther upon small feet; Tom Threepersons}' 
“spends his evenings deputy-sheriffing.’ 
The big, full-blooded Cherokee is fast be 
coming traditional in the wide, still wile 
border-region between El Paso and th 
Big Bernd. His speed on the draw witlk 
white-handled frontier Colt; his uncanny 
marksmanship with either Colt or Winj} 
chester carbine; his utter fearlessness; al} 
these qualities tend to place him in th 
company of the older peace officers—Cap’r 
Gillett, Dallas Stoudenmire, Pat Garret/} 
and their kind—whose names are still} 
green memories in the southwest. 

Born at Vilita, Oklahoma, July 22, 1890 
Tom’s life has been lived on the savag¢ 
fringes of civilization, where “Six-Gur 
Justice” was the potent law. Others 0) 
us, of Tom’s own generation, as boys per} 
haps dreamed of a career of adventure 
Tom had it. That, it may be, is why h¢ 
differs from us in his reactions to situa; 
tions of deadly danger, physical stress. | 

There are none of the tokens usuall : 
associated with the face of the bad mat 
about Tom Threepersons. Though the if 
do say, along the Border, that when To ! 
goes after criminals “he acts like ‘threqs 
persons, all right. Or like from_ thre¢ 
persons up—up to a young army!” Buy 
his slow smile is ready and infectious; he 
has no pose, no swagger. And his friends 
are legion. i | 

Tom’s father moved up to Montanag 
then to Alberta, in the late ’90s. He wail. 
a rancher, so Tom became a cowboy quitd) 
naturally. Along this section of the Ca | 
nadian line there was much cattle an¢ 
horse-stealing and other crime. A good 
many of the ranchers were sworn in as§ 
special officers, to enable them to pro. 
tect their lives and their herds. Tom had 
this sort of commission as a peace office) 
while yet in his ’teens. | 

Then his father was killed by rustlers) 
his father and Bill White’s. Tom belted), 
on the white-handled six-gun his fathejf, 
had just given him and went out lookingg. 
Tom Threepersons for the murderers. Two he found very 
suddenly in a saloon; they opened fire on him, but when the roll oj 
the smoking Colts was stilled, the pair were dead. It was self-defense. 
and so a jury found it, with frontier speed. 
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E ,and Bill White, friends as their fathers had been, gravitateds, 
naturally into the Northwest Mounted Police. A year of service 
in different posts, then they found themselves riding together ast 

constables—as together they had fished and hunted as boys down in 
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‘ithe Indian Territory; had ridden the Montana and Alberta ranges, 
jummers, in winter attending the Carlisle Indian School. Near Calgary, 
they were stationed. 


Three hard cases, police characters all, murdered a whole family 
snd broke toward the north, toward the headwaters of the Yukon. 
‘tom Threepersons and Bill White followed them with grim persistence, 
it first mounted, then afoot. The murderers were suddenly encoun- 
»“ered—and they were members of that same gang which had killed 
these two policemen’s fathers. One of them fell to Tom’s first shot; 
| a aR AMAR died in his friend’s arms while two frightened killers 
‘led north. 


Tom scraped a shallow grave in the frozen earth and laid Bill 
‘White in it, covering his face with a new handkerchief. It was more 
uishan a dead constable, a man, that he left there beside a tiny, name- 
mibiess stream; it was a vital part of his own life, never to be recovered. 
That night he sat as one of his red forefathers might have sat, beside 
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ig Across the little, frozen stream, upon the crest of a squat bluff 
be, that reared like a crouching animal against the night-sky, a wolf 
ili} ifted pointed muzzle to the white, Canadian moon and howled the 
death cry. The hair lifted upon Tom’s head as he listened. He got up 
‘and shouldered his pack north after the double-murderers. 


| A hazy procession of days followed. It was a desolate, fearful, 
jsavage, yet amazingly beautiful land. The sky was intensely blue 

jabove the dusky green of the forest; the glittering white of snow 

blanketed the ground. Always it was gripped, this land, by bitter cold. 

Into the rough little camp called fitly “End of the Trail,’ Tom 
wjeame unobtrusively, knowing that his men were before him there. 
‘They had a cabin, he found. Much of their time they spent in the sa- 

y)) loons. He waited for them to come up the ragged little valley in 
which the camp lay; up to their cabin-door. 

HEY approached the boulder behind which he crouched. As al- 
ways, one halted, gripping gun-butt, his eyes roving suspiciously, 
while the other came on. Tom was amazed to find that his hands 

Jshook. He bit off a chew of tobacco; concentrated his thoughts upon 
ithe dartirig of a whiskey-jack around a dead stub down-trail; upon 

‘the curious formation of the boulder that sheltered him. His “buck 

,lague’ vanished. He rose with a Colt in each hand, a big, grim figure. 

“I’m an officer. Stick ’em up!” he cried thinly. 
| For answer, the watching man fired. Tom sent a lightning bullet 

‘toward him; saw him fall. Almost at the cabin-door, now, the second 
iman whirled. There was the smack of his hand upon gun-butt. Tom 

ishot him dead. Then a bullet knocked off his Stetson. He whirled 

‘to fire a final bullet into the man upon the ground, then turned slowly 

‘toward the south with face lifted: 

“T got ’em, Bill!” he whispered; the tears ran down his dark face. 

In the little police-post near Calgary he mads curt report of ili 

'White’s death and the killing of the three murderers. Months of 

‘routine service followed. In Calgary, one night, he and another con- 

,|| Stable were on duty when word came that a bank was being robbed 

jin the city itself, under the very noses of the Mounted. The two con- 
stables ran toward the scene—there were only five or six robbers; no 

need for reinforcements. 

Opposite the bank was a hotel. As he ran down the sidewalk, 

jJi#mechanically Tom noted how the lighted windows stood out against 
ithe dark wall. Mechanically, too, he heard the woman’s shrill voice 
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“They’re in the bank, now! Five of them! In the bank, now!” 


. The constable with him spent most of his time in practicing the 
‘tricks of the gunman—the “road agents’ spin’; “double-roll’; “quick 
‘draw.’ Many times, as he watched this man, Tom had been envious 
fof his skill. But now— 


“T was leading him,” says Tom of this night. “There was no way 


"It was dark inside and back toward the vaults the robbers were just 
\a black mass. The guns began going off. You heard a rattle like 
a stick. on a paling fence; you saw little yellow flames stab the dark- 
"ness; you got your gun out and flipped the hammer back as fast as 
Yyour thumb could work. That was all. You never thought anything 
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“Well, sir, it was funny! I killed three men there and the othi 
two. had their hands in the air before this quick draw artist got h 
gun out. I’d always marveled at his speed, but when the shootin 
started, I beat him, because I never did have any nerves that I kno 
of. He did. And he was as brave as they make ’em, too. Don’t thin 
he wasn’t!” 


EN there was the attempted robbery of a Canadian Pacific trai) 
near Medicine Hat. Nine men planned to stick up the train, bv 
one “squealed” to the Mounted. So on fhe appointed night, fov 
constables waited at the place set. It was a beautiful, moonlit nigh) 
yet the Mounted had no warning of the robbers’ approach until ay 
blows rang upon a great pine as the train came on. The tree topple 
across the track. The engineer jammed on the air. Then the cor 
stables came out. 


Rifles rattled. The trees threw back the heavy roar of the Colt) 
A man came running down the side of the train, pumping a .30-% 
carbine from the hip. He dropped with Tom Threepersons’ bullet b« 
tween his eyes. Tom salvaged the Winchester and used it in the batt) 
that ended with the death or capture of all the gang. 


That was his last excitement in the Mounted. Ranch-born, rancl 
raised, he was homesick for the smell of cattle. He went back 1} 
his own and at Calgary, in 1912, won that somewhat expansive tit} 
of the rodeos—‘World’s Champion Cowboy.” He amassed a sma) 
fortune and went on a round-the-world trip that he enjoyed not ¢ 
all. Back to Alberta after a year, broke! Then across the line an 
south clear to Arizona. 


April of 1917 found him at Douglas, Arizona, in big, white Stetso: ; 
“Rodeos” and high-heeled boots, very much a cattleman. He enliste)}; 
eager to turn his marksmanship against the Germans. But in tl 


ing proficiency with guns. So they made him a sergeant at Fol 
Bliss and kept him breaking remounts. After the war he joined tt) 
El Paso police force and walked the “South El Paso beat.” 


South El Paso, be it known, is the quarter truly Mexican. Nor) 
would call it a healthful place for policemen. But Tom, with whit 
teeth showing in his famous grin, kept order down there—in hj) 
immediate neighborhood, anyway. He was shot at perhaps a doze 
times—always from ambush. Why, neither he nor any other cou) 
say. In that region the bullet, rather than the motive behind the 
bullet, is the important thing! : 

A policeman approaches a yawning alley-mouth. Suddenly a shd 
comes from the darkness. Perhaps the officer falls dead; perhaps H 
whips out his gun and snaps a lightning bullet into a crouching Mex) 
can. But whether the county buries the gunman or officer, or th 
former escapes “‘across the river’ into Mexico, usually the “why” ¢ 
the shooting remains a mystery. “Marihuana—” “Tequila—” shrug tl! 
police, if questioned as to why the Mexican should have fired. | 


N 1921, Tom and Juan Escontrias worked together in that picturesqu) 
unsavory, sinister quarter. One night Tom left Escontrias on th) 
sidewalk beside the police car and started across the street. Hali 
way over, he heard a sudden shout in Spanish: “I’m going to kil 
that accursed policeman!” He whirled, jerking his gun. But Escor) 
trias’ bullet had already written finis to this gunman. : 


He and Esscontrias staged a battle “down on the river” with smug 
glers. This was after Tom had repaid his debt to Escontrias in cil 
cumstances almost identical to that other incident. When quiet cam 
upon the banks of that ancient, blood-soaked river, thé Rio Grand) 
three men lay dead. Tom had a bullet through his chest. 


Barly in 1923 he went down to Durango, Mexico, as foreman ¢ 
the big Cudahy ranch. There were 15,000 head of cattle and systé¢ 
matic rustling was decimating the herds. Tom’s days in Durang} 
were each sufficiently exciting. It was a dull day, indeed, that h 
didn’t take a shot at Mex’ cow thieves, or have them take a shot ¢ 
him. Usually the bullets went both ways. 


“T found the trail of a bunch of our stuff moving toward a ga) 
in the hills,’ Tom drawls reflectively. “So I cut across country. Lai 
for the rustlers above the trail and about two in the morning the 
came up to me. I opened fire and they fought back for a while. FE) 
nally, they left the cows and a couple dead Mex’ and faded. I wer) 
back to the ranch and sent word to Durango City. 
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Mth “That evening a Mex’ colonel came out with a dozen soldiers. 
tiitold me I was under arrest for killing the cow-thieves. I watched 
‘im, with hands on my guns: 


3 | “*And what if I won’t surrender?’ I asked him. He just shrugged: 


| ““Then we'll have to kill you,’ he said, just as if he were saying it 
night rain. ‘Of course, you’d kill five or six of us, but you’d be killed.’ 


“Then he smoked away at his cigaret, waiting for me to make 
I thought it over. I didn’t care much about going into 
|, Mex’ jail, but I was about six hundred miles from the States—even 
f I got away. So I surrendered. And they kept me in jail two days. 


4 “Later, a gang of Mexicans shot up my ’dobe house one night. I 
lipped | out of a window and sneaked down to the corral and opened 
“tip on ’em from there. They high-tailed it. But the job got tire- 
I was the only man on the ranch permitted to carry a gun 
m ind I couldn’t stop that stealing by myself. So I came back to El 


tiem b er of ’25, when I came over here to serve as deputy under Sheriff 
\Orndorff.” 


TT IS difficult to do more than sketch in the high-spots of Tom 
| Threepersons’ eventful life. He seems néver to hunt trouble, but 
‘* neither will he step aside to: avoid it. The tale of his shooting- 
scrapes would possibly total two-score and upward; of his notches— 
nif he were of the sort to indulge in notches—somewhere between fif- 
I een and eanes But he shirks talk of killings; only when the bare 


mh “Why, yes, there were some people killed down there, that time,” 
whe says slowly. Then, with slow grin: “I’ve heard that a lot of Mexi- 
hens committed suicide—with Seventh Cavalry picket-ropes.... 


He seems, always, a figure out of the Old West; one of the old- 
n ime gunmen re-created in the very hey-day of his youth. He has 
jihad adventure such as we writers of “westerns” credit to the old- 
ijjitimers; he has it still, for being a deputy sheriff in El Paso County, 
peven today, is a job in which one of the best marksmen in the country 
ae pich Tom undoubtedly is, with either white-handled Colt or the 

80-30 Winchester taken from a dead train-robber at Medicine Hat— 
S by no means misplaced. 
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May tenth, 1925 


‘Dear Mr. Hicks: 


The Rodeo breeches I wore in Central 
America, while correspondent for 
Wide World Magazine, proved under the 
hardest sort of jungle travel every 
claim you'll ever make for them. 


One night in Costa Rica a native cowboy 
rode up to our camp. He couldn't take 
his eyes off my Rodeos. Finally, he 
burst out in broken English: Anh! 


That lovely Panis! 


And, when I think of outdoor clothing, 
I think of Rodeos and say, with that 
admiring cowboy — Ah! That lovely 
Pants! 

Cordially yours, 


Mr. John Hicks, 
Hicks-Hayward, 
El Paso, Texas. 
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